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Alabama Home Economics 


Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1918-1919 


Miss Sarah Bandy, President, Athens 
Mrs. Chappell Cory, Vice-President, Birmingham 


Miss Evelyn Herrington, Secretary and Treasurer, Montevallo 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEH, 1918-1919 
Miss Louesa Keys, Chairman, University 
Miss Martha Patterson, Montevallo 
Miss May Hansis, Birmingham 


(No meeting held session of 1919-20 on account of influenza epi- 
demic.) 


OFFICERS FOR 1920-1921 


Miss Gail Burfield, President, Montevallo 
Mrs. J. S. Starke, First Vice-President, Troy 
Miss Katharine Jones, Second Vice-President, Montgomery 
Miss Annie Kemp, Secretary, Montevallo 


Miss Mary Gray, Treasurer, Bessemer 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR 1920-1921 


Miss Gail Burfield, Chairman, Montevallo 
Miss Annie Kemp, Montevallo 


Miss Mary Feminear, Auburn 
NEXT ANNUAL MEETING 


will be held at the Alabama Technical Institute and College for 
Women, Montevallo, January 28 and 29, 1921. 


Alabama Home Economics Association 


Fifth Annual Conference 


January 30 to 31, 1920 
Montevallo, Ala. 


Friday, January 30 


2:00 P. M.—Bloch Hall. Meeting for Vocational Teachers. 
Miss Ivol Spafford, State Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Presiding. 
Subject: “Vocational Home Economics—Its Meaning, 
Its Aims, and Its Standards.” 
7:30 P. M.—College Auditorium. Mrs. Chappell Cory, Birmingham, 
Presiding. 
Song;. “Sea. Dreams?) 222223222 n aan ae eee Metcalf 
Miss Hannah Crook. 
Address of Welcome, Dr. T. W. Palmer. 
Quintet, “Serenade,” Op. 24. No. 2__-___.__________ Cesek 
For Flute, Clarinet, Violin, Violoncello and Piano. 
Address, Miss Isabel Bevier, Director of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois. 


Informal Reception. Department of Home Economics, 
Bloch Hall. 


Saturday, January 31. 


8:00 A. M.—Bloch Hall. Mrs. Chappell Cory, Presiding. 
Address, “The Place of the Home Economics Teacher 
in the School System’—Mr. J. B. Hobdy, State Di- 
rector Vocational Education. 
9:00 A. M.—Bloch Hall. 
Address, “The Home Project’—Miss Stella Palmer, Di- 
rector of Home Economics, University of Arkansas. 
9:55 A. M.—College Auditorium. 
Talk to Conference and Student Body—Miss Isabel 
Bevier. 
10:30 A. M.—Bloch Hall. Miss Ivol Spafford, Presiding. 
“The Home Economics Teacher On the Job’—Miss 
Spafford. 
“Home Economics in the Elementary Grades” — Miss 
Katharine Jones, West End School, Montgomery. 
“Taking Home Economics From the School Into the 
Home’’—Miss Mildred Meroney, Dothan High School. 
“Some Home Demonstration Problems” — Miss Mary 
Feminear, State Home Demonstration Agent, Auburn. 
General Discussion. 
1:30-2:30 P. M.—Visit to Points of Interest on the Campus, conducted 
by Home Economics Seniors. 
2:30-3:30 P. M.—College Auditorium. 
Address, Miss Isabel Bevier. 
4:00-5:00 P. M.—Business Meeting. 


MINUTES 


Of the Fifth Annual Conference of the Ala- 


bama Home Economics Association. 
Friday, January 30, 1920. 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the Alabama Home Economics 
Association met at Montevallo January 30-31, 1920. This was the first 
meeting since 1918. Owing to the prevalence of influenza, there was 
no meeting in 1919. 

Preceding the regular meetings, a conference of all Vocational 
Home Economics teachers was called by Mr. Spright Dowell, State 
Superintendent of Education, and Miss Ivol Spafford, State Supervisor 
of Vocational Home Economics. Miss Spafford’s address on ‘“Voca- 
tional Home Economics—Its Meaning, Its Aims, and Its Standards” 
made the subject very clear to everyone. 

In the absence of Miss Sarah Bandy, President of the Association, 
the evening exercises were presided over by the Vice-President, Mrs. 
Chappell Cory. 

Miss Hannah Crook, of the Voice Department, sang most beauti- 
fully “Sea Dreams,” by Metcalf. Dr. Palmer, in a few well-chosen 
words, extended a welcome to all visitors. This was followed by a 
“Serenade” for flute, clarinet, violin, violoncello, and piano, charm- 
ingly rendered by representatives of the Music Department. 

Mrs. Cory, in her own gracious manner, introduced the speaker 
of the evening, Miss Isabel Bevier, of the University of Illinois, one of 
the leading authorities in the field of home economics. Her subject 
was “Some Advanced Steps in Education.” She emphasized the ne- 
cessity for all young women to study home ececnomics that they might 
be more efficient in solving the daily problems which the war showed 
so plainly must be met. 


After this address, an informal reception was given by the Home 
Economics Department to the visitors, the faculty and officers and 
the Senior Class of the college. 


Saturday, January 31. 


The 8 o’clock meeting was presided over by Mrs. Cory. Mr. J. B. 
Hobdy, State Director of Vocational Education, delivered an eloquent 
and inspiring address on ‘“‘The Place of the Home Economics Teacher 
in the School System.” Miss Stella Palmer gave many helpful and 
practical suggestions for carrying the work into the homes. Her 
address on “Home Projects” will be found elsewhere in this bulletin. 

At the regular chapel hour, Miss Bevier talked most interestingly 
to the visitors, faculty, and student body on the subject, “What Men 
Live By.” 

Dr. Palmer then called attention to the bill now before Congress 
entitled “A Bill to Co-operate with the States in Promotion of Voca- 
tional Education in Home Economics, to Appropriate Money and Reg- 
ulate Its Expenditure.” Miss Palmer, who was familiar with the bill, 
explained very clearly its purpose and progress. The following reso- 
lutions were then adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Alabama Home Economics Association, now 
in session at Montevallo, endorse the bill entitled ‘A Bill to Co-operate 
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with the States in the Promotion of Vocational Education in Home 
Economics, to Appropriate Money and Regulate Its Expenditure.’ 


“We also earnestly request the Senators and Representatives of 
Alabama to favor the passage of this bill. 


“That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives and to the press of Alabama.” 


The 10:30 meeting was presided over by Miss Spafford. The fol- 
lowing subjects were discussed: ‘“‘The Home Economics Teacher On 
the Job,’ Miss Spafford; “Home Economics in the Grades,’ Miss 
Katharine Jones, Montgomery (West End School); “Taking Home 
Economics From the School Into the Home,” Miss Mildred Meroney, 
Dothan High School; “Some Home Demonstration Problems,’ Miss 
Mary Feminear, State Home Demonstration Agent. 


Miss Spafford then appointed the following committees, after 
which the meeting adjourned for dinner: 


Nominating Committee—Miss Wilkie Leggett, Mrs. Chappell Cory, 
Miss Mildred Meroney. 


Committees to make a study for standards in Home Economics 
for the State of Alabama: 


The School—Miss Agnes Hitt, Pike Road; Miss Katharine Jones, 
Montgomery; Miss Mary Miller, Troy. 


The Teacher—Miss Mary Gray, Bessemer; Miss Trotter, Besse- 
mer; Miss Lovie Martin, Jasper. 


Conducting a Lesson—Miss Mary Farris, Tuscaloosa; Miss Madge 
Johnson, Montevallo; Miss Minnie Slone, Montevallo. 

The Pupil in the Home—Miss Wilkie Leggett, Montevallo; Miss 
May Dee Crawford, Tallassee; Miss Louise Thomas, Auburn. 

These last four committees were requested to make a report at 
the meeting of the Alabama Educational Association April 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd. 

2:00 P. M. 


At the afternoon session, presided over by Mrs. Cory, it was 
moved and unanimously carried that Article IV of the Constitution be 
changed to allow for a Second Vice-President and for the office of 
Secretary and Treasurer to be divided. 


The Nominating Committee submitted the following names: 
President, Miss Gail Burfield, Montevallo; First Vice-President, Mrs. 
J. S. Sharpe, Troy; Second Vice-President, Miss Katharine Jones, 
Montgomery; Secretary, Miss Annie Kemp, Montevallo; Treasurer, 
Miss Mary Gray, Bessemer. 


Miss Burfield took the chair, and expressed her appreciation of 
the honor conferred upon her. 

Mrs. Cory reported that the Treasurer’s book showed a balance of 
$36.00. A general discussion of finances followed, and it was suggested 
that more members be solicited at the meeting of the Alabama Edu- 
cational Association. 

Dr. Palmer kindly offered to include the proceedings of the con- 
ference in a bulletin to be printed soon by the college. It was moved 
and carried that this offer be accepted. 

At Miss Feminear’s suggestion, a rising vote of thanks was given 
to Dr. Palmer, Miss Bevier, Mrs. Cory, and the college. 

Dr. Palmer expressed his pleasure, as well as that of all con- 
nected with the college, in entertaining the Association. Miss Bur- 
field, in behalf of the Home Economics Department, assured all vis- 
itors that their presence had been a real pleasure and inspiration. 
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It was the general sentiment of all present that this had been one 
of the most enthusiastic and helpful meetings in the history of the 
Associaticn. 


Committee on Resolutions—Miss Mary Feminear, Miss Katharine 
Jones, and Miss Agnes Hitt. 


Executive Committee—Miss Gail Burfield. Miss Annie Kemp, and 
Miss Mary Feminear. Respectfully submitted, 


ANNIE KEMP, Secretary. 


Vocational Home Economics: Its Meaning, Its 
Aims, and Its Standards. 


Miss Ivol Spafford, Supervisor of Home Economics, Presiding. 


The Vocation of Home Making. 


The functions of the home are: (1) The care and rearing of chil- 
dren; (2) Expenditure of the family income in the wisest and most 
economical way; (3) Conversion of raw material into a finished prod- 
uct for family use or consumption; (4) Co-operation with other social 
agencies—school, church, state, to insure complete development of all 
members of the family; (5) Active and influential participation in 
civic life. 

Home-making is a business and social enterprise. The home- 
maker spends money, directs labor and is a partner in the social life 
of the home and the community. In order to carry on this composite 
business well, the home-maker needs training. 


The Meaning of Vocational Home Economics. 


Vocational Home Economics trains for the present job. It trains 
the girl or woman already in service. It trains the girls for their fu- 
ture work and for promotion in their present work. 


Its Aims. 


The aims of Vocational Home Economics are: (1) To help the 
girl meet her immediate problems of money, clothing, food, family 
and social life; (2) to prepare for future home-making by dignifying 
home-making, by giving a realization of family problems and a knowl- 
edge of the sources and means of help in solving these problems. 


Standards for Home Economics. 


There are four things necessary for effective Home Economics 
teaching. An adequate plant, a good teacher, the proper use of the 
class-room period and a consideration of the pupil in her relations out- 
side the school room. In order to accomplish the right aims, we must 
set up standards for measuring these four factors. It is important to 
have a plant of sufficient size and enough suitable equipment for ef- 
ficient work. The teacher must have certain qualifications. 
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Standard for the Pupil Outside the Class-Room. 
Miss Spafford. 


The final test of the plant, a good teacher and the proper use of 
the class-room period is the pupil outside the school room. Effective 
teaching of Home Economics is shown by the pupil in her home rela- 
tions. Good teaching results in increased interest of the pupil in her 
work. She does a greater amount of home work. Clothing teaching 
should show improvement in dress, measured by the girl wearing 
more suitable clothing, buying more wisely, spending the proper pro- 
portion in clothes and taking better care of the clothes. Increased 
knowledge of the food problem results in the girl’s ability to cook 
alone, to prepare entire meals, to select food and in a variation of the 
family menu. 

Housewifery should teach the girl to care for her room, to share 
in house duties, to work in an easier way and Still do the work better. 
The test of home nursing in the school is shown in the girl’s ability 
to do her share of the care of the sick in the home, to follow the doc- 
tor’s directions, to give simple first-aid until the doctor comes, to pre- 
pare trays for the sick and to care for the sick room. 


Setting Up of Standards. 


If it is advisable to have certain equipment for teaching Home 
Economics; if it is desirable that a teacher have certain qualifications 
and make certain preparation for her daily work; if there are certain 
conditions necessary for the proper use of the class period; and, more- 
over, if the efficiency of these things is tested by the pupil in her 
home relations, are we going to set up certain standards for which it 
is desirable to strive? Or, are we willing to have Home Economics 
work judged by the work of every teacher who has had a six-weeks’ 
course in cooking or sewing? We may struggle long in reaching our 
desired standard, but can we not do better work with our aim clearly 
defined before us? Would it not be possible to get better equipment 
if we could measure our “length” on a standard scale? Will we not 
make Home Economics count for more if we measure our means and 
then our results? There is no doubt that Home Economics teachers 
throughout the State holding the same standards for work will raise 
the standing of Home Economics teaching more than any other agency. 
Suitable equipment in a well-lighted, well-ventilated room, a teacher 
sufficiently trained, alive to her task, full use of the class-room period, 
resulting in a fuller and richer life for the girl, is our aim. 


The Teacher and the Pupil 


Miss Wilkie W. Leggett, Alabama Technical Institute and 
College for Women, Montevallo, Alabama. 


After all discussion of the qualifications of a teacher, the test of 
her success is her relation with her students. Some of the character- 
istics of the good teacher are: 

1. Dignity: Nota superiority that places a teacher on a different 
level from that of her pupils, but an inherent quality that gives her 
the respect of her co-workers and students. 

2. Voice: The teacher who possesses a pleasing voice is indeed 
fortunate, but the lack of such a natural gift is no excuse for a teach- 
er’s not making an effort to speak clearly and distinctly, and to guard 
against the so common fault of a high, rasping voice. 
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3. Self-control must be among the virtues of a teacher if she will 
succeed with her students. This quality will come with a patient 
training of one’s self. 

4. A sense of justice will gain for the teacher the respect and co- 
operation of her pupils. 

5. Tactfulness will always be needed. One pupil may bring from 
her home for a garment inferior material. It will mean that the 
teacher must tactfully show her the more desirable material without 
causing the pupil to feel that attention has been drawn to her small 
expenditure of money. 

Just as it is necessary for the teacher to possess certain qualities, 
so must the pupil do her share toward making every lesson a success. 
Some of the desirable characteristics of a pupil are mentioned below: 

1. Pupil must regard her work seriously. 

2. Pupil must be able to work alone. Many teachers have too 
great a fear of a “bad” product. The aim of the lesson is to teach the 
girl, not to make a perfect cake. 

For good results in each lesson there must be forethought in plan- 
ning. A young teacher especially will not dare risk her plans to the 
“spur of the moment.” The subject of Home Economics is one that 
requires constant investigation and study. 

The beginning teacher, especially, must look to: 

1. Right ideals and habits of work in herself. 

2. Class-room order. There should be a distinction between lib- 
erty and license. ; 

3. Arrangement of supplies so as to be most accessible to great- 
est number of students. 

4. Proper dish-washing and care of towels. 

5. Desk inspection. 

6. Proper storage of supplies and materials. 

Every teacher must face her own problems, whether under a su- 
pervisor or not. How, then, shall she proceed in planning the indi- 
vidual lesson? It may be that the answering of the following ques- 
tions in regard to each lesson will be of some assistance: 

1. What are my reasons for teaching this lesson to this class 
of girls? 

2. Is it the most important thing for the girl at this time? 

(a) Period of history. 
(b) Season. 
(c) Emergency period. 

3. What is the relation of this lesson to the series of which it 
forms a part? 

4. How can I use the time most efficiently and economically? 

5. What material must I introduce in this lesson 

(a) In order that it may be most valuable to the student at 
this point in her experience? In the solution of her 
problem? 

(b) In order to make it most applicable to her home and so- 
cial responsibilities? 

6. How can I teach this lesson 

(a) To make it most effective at this point in the series? 

(b) To make the student most able to utilize the principles 
taught? ‘ 

(c) To secure a legitimate degree of skill at this point in the 
girl’s training? 

7. What illustrative material can I introduce which will help to 
illumine and “fix” facts? 

8. How much time in the series should be given the problem I 
am now presenting? 
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Standards for Vocational Home Economics 
‘Teachers 


Miss Gail Burfield, Technical Institute and College for Women, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 


The pioneers in Home Economics were women skilled in cooking 
and sewing. With the increased interest in scientific problems con- 
nected with the home, we have become so deeply interested in theories 
that we have forgotten to make our work practicable, usable. We 
have been teaching academic Home Economics. It has been criticized, 
and justly so. The girls have not been able to go home and make use 
of their training. : 

If a young woman is going out into the high schools to teach the 
girls to be home-makers, she must give them a working knowledge 
of all of the activities of the housewife—not merely cooking and sew- 
ing. To do this she must have college training, certainly. We wish 
she might have four years of academic and technical training. Aside 
from this, however, if she is to teach home-making, she should have 
some actual experience in management of a home. If for only one or 
two weeks she had all of the duties and responsibilities of the wife 
and mother on her shoulders, would she not be better prepared to 
teach home-making? © 


What else is necessary? She will be an example for the commu- 
nity in the matter of dress. Therefore, she must dress neatly and 
sensibly. If she wears thin georgette blouses and French heels to 
school. the girls will want the same. If she wears extreme styles, con- 
spicuous colors, absurd coiffures, and paints her cheeks, the girls will 
think that the correct thing to do. I hope none of our girls will ever 
go into the cooking laboratory in anything but a wash-dress—white, 
preferably. 

There is, then, that indescribable thing called personality which 
is essential in this teacher. You can each one of you recall some 
teacher you had who had the greatest kind of influence over you. Was 
she nagging? No, she was ever ready to encourage and help you. 
Was she gloomy and sullen? No, she had a cheerful smile for you. 
She had self-control and patience, was always courteous, and I am 
sure she had a sense of humor. Above all, she was just. I should 
rather have my students say of me that I was fair than any other thing 
they might say. This teacher with a good personality is not too 
timid; neither is she confident to the point of aggressiveness. Her 
voice is pleasing—not high and irritable. She speaks distinctly, and 
uses good English—at least, not slang. 

She must also be a good manager inside and outside of the class- 
room. There are many factors which contribute to class-room man- 
agement, one of which is an understanding of gir! psychology, sympathy 
and a human interest in girls. The word “discipline” need not be in 
the vocabulary of the Home Economics teacher. Girls are naturally 
interested in this type of work, and their attitude depends upon the 
teacher. They will have enthusiasm for their work if the teacher has 
it. Nothing is quite so contagious. Wise use of time is a large factoz 
in good management. The teacher should have a general outline of 
the year’s work, so that she may know what she expects to accom- 
plish. And, then, there must be weekly plans and daily lesson plans 
so that supplies may be ordered. Each lesson must be planned and 
thought out. I do not mean that she should always write out a de- 
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tailed lesson plan such as we use in the training school, but she 
should have an outline so that she may know just how and what she 
is going to do. There is a certain routine that must be established in 
beginning and closing a laboratory class that saves time. If she is to 
be a good manager, she must plan her budget thoughtfully and be 
most careful in the matter of expense accounts. She must know how 
to care for equipment, and do it. If the sewing machine attachments 
are thrown about, or if the refrigerator is not kept clean, she will not 
be considered a suitable person to teach home-making. 

How can she keep up-to-date? She can attend conferences, sum- 
mer schools, and take current magazines. Every Home Economics 
teacher should take at least one magazine related to her work, such as 
“Journal: of Home EHconomics,”’ “American Cookery,’ ‘Good House- 
keeping,’ and others; also one magazine, such as ‘Literary Digest” or 
“Independent,” that she may keep up with topics of the day. There 
are many bulletins sent out free by the government, such as “Voca- 
tional Summary,” “School Life,” etc. And, of course, there are always 
new books upon the market. 

Now, last but not least, she must assume her responsibility as a 
member of the teaching staff of the school. She must learn the organ- 
ization of the school, and be prompt in the matter of reports, records, 
and invoices. She must be loyal to her superintendent. If she cannot 
do this, she should get out of the school system. She will have to 
adapt herself to the community and enter into its life, no matter how 
crude it seems to her. As long as she stays there, she owes them her 
support and co-operation. 


Some Forward Steps In Education 


Miss Isabel Bevier, Director of Home Economics, University of Illinois. 


In well-planned business, taking account of stock has an im- 
portant place. For the past two or three years one heard how the 
war was upsetting everything, the schools included. It has occurred 
to me that it might be worth while to find out what has happened to 
education while people forgot about it. 

It seems to me one can see, even now, that the war has made 
several real contributions to education. There was a nation-wide hunt 
for the trained §cientist who could help in the problems of the sub- 
marine, of gasses, of munitions of war of all sorts and kinds. Room 
was found for the’ investigator, the skilled and the unskilled artisan. 
The women of the country—black and white, rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant—were mobilized, and were given a wonderful education 
in co-cperation, self-sacrifice, and substitutes. Nor was this education 
confined to women. It is safe to say the people of the United States 
learned more about food, its classes, its uses, and its value in those 
two years than in any five years preceding. It used to be difficult for 
the layman to find the latest word in nutrition. That belonged to the 
scientific journal, the American Journal of Physiology, the American 
Medical Journal; but the government publications placed at the dis- 
posal of everybody the results of the latest scientific study in food. 

Women and men found time and energy for a great variety of war 
service, much of which demanded study and thought, in many cases 
along lines new to them. The nation was set to work in many new 
schools. Nor was this education confined to the Americans at home. 
Books and papers followed the soldier into the camps and across the 
seas. Hand in hand is the education which the nation received in 
regard to public health, sanitation, social and moral hygiene, whole- 
some recreation. 


—_— 
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History repeated itself. As that mighty agency for education, the 
Land Grant College, was born in the darkest hours of our Civil War, 
so another great Federal scheme was wrought out in these latter days 
of strife. The Land Grant College made possible the opportunity for 
a scientific study of the problems of the farm and the home. The 
Smith-Lever Bill provided machinery for carrying that information 
on from the class-room to the people on the farm and in the home. 
That bill marks a milestone in education, because it is the first defi- 
nite provision by the Government for a scientific study of the prob- 
lems of the home. Agriculture and its experiment station literature 
had for a long time found its way into the public press, but Agriculture 
and Home Economics was a new combination of terms—the tangible 
sign of the recognition of the fact that Agriculture was no longer to 
be judged solely by the number of the flocks and herds, the bushels of 
grain, the bales of cotton or the tons of alfalfa which the farm pro- 
duced, but also by the kind of home life maintained on that farm. 


Another great step forward was given by the Emergency Fund 
operated through Smith-Lever channels, which made not two blades 
of grass grow where one had grown, but ten county agents, or home 
advisers, where one had been before; and before one had grown ac- 
customed to the vocabulary of the Smith-Lever machinery, another 
Federal agency for education of yet another class came into being. 
Smith-Hughes made its contribution to secondary education, and, in 
order to assure that the work be well done, gave funds for training 
its teachers. Its reconstruction work for disabled soldiers is a fasci- 
nating chapter of adventure and conquest in wholly new fields of edu- 
cation. 


Truly the times have changed since the days in which Noah 
Webster in his “Letters to Young Ladies” urged them to be content 
to be women; td be mild, social, and sentimental. 


This hasty survey seems to me to show that a good deal has been 
accomplished in the way of education, and, as a climax, from the 
length and breadth of the land comes the word that the schools and 
colleges are filled to overflowing. Soldier and private alike learned 
that preferment and pay went to the educated person. Demobiliza- 
tion brought disappointment as well as joy to many people. I wish to 
speak specifically as to what it meant to women. Some women who 
had undertaken large responsibilities for this and that war project 
suddenly found their occupation gone. Many of them were formerly 
women of leisure, and, having found a better way of life, they have 
little or no desire to return to the former idle, aimless, bridge-playing, 
tea-drinking days. 


The class mentioned, though influential in certain ways, is, after 
all, a very small proportion of the real folk of the world. The census 
of 1916 showed that there were 25,000,000 women twenty or more 
years of age, and of this number 80 per cent. had been married. It 
was the woman in the home whom Mr. Hoover called the “first 
line of defense’’—those women who spent much energy in finding how 
to use substitutes and in persuading the men of the family to eat the 
product.. They found time to knit, too; to sell stamps and Liberty 
bonds. What does demobilization mean to them? Now that the Red 
Cross rooms are empty, the Council of Defense no longer meets, bands 
and banners are no longer in evidence, the questions, ‘‘What next?” 
“Where do we go from here?” are very real questions to them. And 
in the answer I verily believe lies very much of happiness or, misery, 
not only for the individual, but the nation. One cannot blame the 
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over-burdened housewife for a sense of relief because of lessened de- 
mand within the home as well as without. 


She will miss the pleasant associations of the Council of Defense; 
the co-operation in worthy tasks which the Red Cross gave her; the 
competition and stimulus which it brought may be lacking in her 
kitchen. What about the breadth of vision—the opportunity for get- 
ting a look at life from a different standpoint? Has that power been 
demobilized, too? I am sure every right-minded woman resents even 
the suggestion. She knows it is much easier to knit than to think, but 
the times demand thinking—much clear, steady thinking. These are 
certainly pioneer days in democracy, in citizenship for women. They 
have very much yet to do in getting housekeeping on either an eco- 
nomic or scientific basis. Women need to know economic principles, 
so they shall not naively decide that boycotting for a week will do 
away at once with “sugar profiteers, beef buccaneers, and corn pri- 
vateers.”’ 


Barnes says, ‘‘Three great factors in the education of women 
have been the needs of the pioneer life, the long fight for temperance 
‘and for suffrage.’ But these have been won. Can women sit down 
now and rest on their laurels? Women have every encouragement 
now to give practical aid and direction to the men who are floundering 
about and working so hard to get a definition for vocational home- 
making. I can but feel if they had more experience with the vocation, 
the definition would be clearer. Let this wider vision, this outside 
view, enable the woman to see her home and its problem, then the 
relation of her home to the community. That means a study of the 
community in its civil, religious, and economic relationships. 


This woman citizen, where shall she begin? With herself; then 
the duty that lies nearest, not with ten, but with just one or two. 
Maybe the children of her community need attention in the way of 
health, recreation, safe amusement. Maybe the water supply needs 
attention. Maybe the garbage is neglected. Maybe the church needs 
help. Maybe the women work too long hours and in undesirable 
places. : 


What I believe about the home is much better said in this quota- 
tion, which I shall read: 


“T have found an attitude of mind, a path, a way of life I call in- 
tensive, for lack of a better name, and I believe in it, not only because 
it increases my sane satisfaction in living, but also because it finally 
leads out—out of all this tangle of our material lives into the eternal 
spaces. 

“IT see the world of men’s business activities chiefly as a place of 
wrath and greed, and yet even the most grasping must be blindly seek- 
ing through their greed an ultimate satisfaction—not more houses or 
more automobiles, or railroads, or mines, or even power, but something 
dimly apprehended as beyond all these and more than they—something 
that is good and that endures. For we all want the Enduring Thing. 
One man sees it here, another there. As for me, I see it in my house. 
I tell you, the Greeks and Romans did not make a religion of the 
hearthstone; they merely recognized the religion that the hearthstone 
is. Under that quiet roof I have learned that it is a woman’s business 
to take stones and make them bread. Only she can make our sur- 
roundings live and nourish us. 

“Beyond the need for bread, a woman’s needs are two; deeper 
than all cravings save the mother’s passion, firm-rooted in our end- 
less past, is the hearth-hunger. The trees that sweep my chimney 
have their roots at the world’s core! The flowers in my door-yard 
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have grown there for a thousand years! What millenniums have 
done, shall decades undo? We are not so shallow, so plastic as that! 
We will go into the mills, the shops, the offices, if we must, but we 
know we are off the track of life. Neither our desire nor our power 
is there. 

“Here we have no continuing city. But when I am making my 
house alive—I and no other—putting into it as I best may something 
of the serenity of Athens and the sacredness of Jerusalem and the 
beauty of Sienna, then it is taking its place beside my greater loves. 
Then I am creating a home, not only in this world, but in the next. 
I have put something over into the eternal world that fire cannot burn, 
nor floods destroy, nor moth and rust corrupt. It is safe, even from 
myself, forever! No Heaven can be holy to me if I have not made 
this spot holy. I shall not ask, even from the mercy of the Merciful, 
a heavenly mansion if I have failed to make this earthly dwelling live. 
Eternity begins beside my hearth, shaped by my will. A woman 


knows.” 
The Field and the Task 


J. B. Hobdy, Director of Vocational Education. 


Madam Chairman and Members of the Home Hconomics Association: 

This meeting marks a new era in education in Alabama. Since 
you last met as a body of teachers conferring with the view of ad- 
vancing the cause of Home Economics Education in Alabama, events 
bearing directly on your work have transpired in this institution, as 
well as in the State and nation. The provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Act have been accepted, and Federal funds have been matched by 
the Alabama Legislature; the Alabama Technical Institute and Col- 
lege for Women has been designated as the institution to prepare 
women for teaching Vocational Home Economics; a strong corps of 
teachers have qualified for work in this institution, and an efficient 
supervisor has been employed and is now directing all phases of the 
work in this State. ; 

Home Economics education of the vocational type has become a 
part of our national, State and institutional policy of education, The 
old subject under the new title bearing the additional qualifying title, 
Smith-Hughes, is, plainly speaking, common-sense Home Hconomics 
education; the type which will solve those problems of the home 
which inevitably confront school girls after they have grown to wo- 
manhood and assumed .the responsibility of directing homes. 

In the early days of the world war a challenge was thrown out 
to the American housewife. She responded nobly. Her work during 
that mighty struggle attracted the admiration of the world. Through 
her efforts every household activity was put on an economic basis, 
and business principles in the home became the rule rather than the 
exception. The banding together of our women in Red Cross activities, 
supplementing the general health campaigns conducted by those 
charged with the responsibility of guarding the health of our soldiers, 
advanced the general sanitary and health conditions in no small de- 
gree. Asa result, we are today awake to the value of concerted action 
on the part of the American housewife and house-daughter and to its 
effect on the American home. 

As intimated, I cannot see that there should be any distinguishing 
differences in the kind of training given to girls enrolled in Home 
Economics classes, be those classes vocational or, as sometimes called, 
non-vocational. All Home Economics training is designed to prepare 
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young women for useful and effective employment in the home, and 
though there are departments in many schools in the State which will 
receive State and Federal subsidy for yocational Home Economics 
work done, the distinguishing difference in instruction given in such 
schools as compared with the work given in other schools not formally 
recognized should be more a difference in time devoted to the various 
phases of work and the content of the course than to the method of 
approaching and handling the subject in the class room. I consider 
that the non-vocational teacher of Home Economics, the Smith- 
Hughes and Smith-Lever teachers, are laboring with the same end in 
view, and I look upon this body of women, composed of the three 
types of teachers, as banded together in a common cause. With these 
remarks, may I direct your attention for a short while to the field 
in which you are working and the tasks confronting you? 

Through cbservations made in my travels over the State, I am led 
to believe that those who by endowment, training, social and political 
standing, are qualified to do a distinct service in the great work of 
elevating Alabama to that place where she rightly belongs, are divided 
into two general classes. One class is composed of men and women 
who, with faith in humanity and confidence in themselves, are using 
their God-given powers to measure up to what is rightly expected of 
them as they press forward to higher and better things. The other— 
and, I fear, larger—class is composed of that group of the self-satisfied 
who, living in the past, sit quietly by and dream of the days of long 
ago, boasting of their blue blood and untainted Anglo-Saxon lineage, 
and, too, at a time when humanity cries for action. 

It is the man of action, and not the dreamer of dreams, that will 
give the service Alabama so much needs. Her mines are to be devel- 
oped, her water power utilized, her farms are to be improved, her 
manufactories are to be increased, her schools are to be taught, her 
laws are to be administered, her churches are to be supported, and 
her homes are to be gladdened, if she is to take her rightful place in 
national affairs. 

I often wonder if we are fully aware of the wealth of Alabama 
with her deposits of coal, iron and limestone, her wealth of graphite 
ore, the mileage of her navigable streams with thousands of horse- 
power yet unharnessed, her diversity of climate, making possible the 
growing of practically every crop which is grown in the United States; 
her abundance of rainfall distributed throughout the entire year, and 
her seasons free of frost for so long a growing period that it is possi- 
ble for her farmers to produce two crops a year to the one grown in 
what is really a more prosperous section north of us. 

With this vast wealth of natural resources, where is our iron being 
manufactured into the finished product, and what section profits most 
because of our graphite deposits? Why are Alabama streams still 
pocrly navigated, and why is it that not until recently have we begun 
to take advantage of the water power which for centuries has gone 
to waste, as our streams rush onward to the sea? And, too, in this 
connection, who are they that are furnishing the money and brain to 
harness these wealth-producing streams of ours? Why is it that, with 
a growing season of practically twelve months in the year, we are 
still dependent on other States for much of our food-stuff, and why do 
we continue to depend upon the outside world for finished products. 
made from the raw material produced by us? These momentous 
questions must be faced by us. Alabama men, and the mothers of 
Alabama men, must solve them. 


A priceless heritage is ours, but have we, as Alabamians, fully 
realized it? Look about you and see the conditions under which that 
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great mass of humanity which constitutes a majority of our white 
population are living today; inquire about their general health condi- 
tions, and the conditions under which they are compelled to labor. 
From facts secured in a survey made during the spring of 1915 to de- 
termine the conditions under which our rural folk live and labor, I 
am able to produce facts, backed up by figures, which are astounding, 
and though these facts date back five years, observations made through 
constant travel in the State during that time leads to the conclusion 
that conditions are not much improved. In view of the fact that the 
greatest opportunity for service offered to you as those who will train 
home-makers of the future, and in further view of the fact that many 
of you were brought up under conditions so very different from those 
under which the majority of our people are compelled to live, and in 
still further view of the fact that the most urgent call which comes to 
you today for helpful service comes from the rural districts of Ala- 
bama, I shall quote a few paragraphs from an article embodying the 
findings of the survey. 


The information given in the quotations which I present below 
was secured by mailing six copies of a questionnaire to at least one 
high school principal in every county in the State, with the request 
that they be placed in the hands of the boys and girls of homes which 
were at least three miles removed from incorporated towns. Three 
of the six copies sent each school were given to boys and three were 
given to girls. The excerpts which I here present have to deal princi- 
pally with the farm wife and her daughter, for you are interested in 
her to whom writers often refer as the drudgery-worn housewife—the 
self-sacrificing mother. As your work does not deal directly with the 
father and son, and as you are not especially interested in the problem 
of the father on the farm, I shall not touch that phase of the rural 
problem. 


Some of the facts revealed in the study to which I wish to call your 
attention are as follows: 


“The replies showed that 215 of the mothers in the 349 homes do 
all the housework, including washing, ironing, cooking, scrubbing and 
various other household duties, and, in some instances, manual labor 
on the farm. Forty-five report that all the work except washing is 
done by mothers and daughters; 63 have washing and ironing done for 
them; 10 do all the work except ironing and cooking; 9 others receive 
help in some phase of housework, and only 7 of the 349 have all the 
housework done by hired help. 

“The distances from the kitchen to the well range from a few feet 
to 440 yards. The average distance of the farm wife from her water 
supply is 81 feet. Twenty-eight of those reporting say that water is 
carried by hand 300 feet or more; 51 reported water carried 150 feet 
or more, while only 9, or less than 3 per cent., reported running water 
in the kitchen. Of those reporting, 59 said that water was carried 
through pipes or by troughs to the horse lot and to the kitchen in 
buckets by hand. Only two reported the reverse; that is, that water 
was carried to the kitchen through pipes and to the stock in buckets. 
Three hundred and nine reported that water was carried to the kitchen 
by hand, and very few indicated a well on the porch. 


“Of nine labor-saving devices which might be had in every home 
at comparatively small cost, the reports show that 150 of the 349 
homes have only one of them; 90 have two; 53 have three, 31 have 
four; 11 have five, and 2 families have seven of these devices. The 
average number of nine labor-saving devices and conveniences, includ- 
ing sewing machines, is 1 2-3 to the family. 
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“Answers to a similar question relative to seven improved farm 
implements and labor-saving devices for the farm work showed that 
there was an average of 4 1-2 for each father’s use. In other words, 
where the woman has one convenience for her work, the man has 
more than three. 

“Of the 215 who reported washing done by their mothers, 134 
stated that it was done in the open without the protection of a shelter; 
72 said that they have overhead shelters; only 5 reported specially 
prepared rooms for washing, and 5 failed to answer the question. 

“Of 160 replies, from 174 girls, to a question seeking information 
as to the kind of farm labor done by them, 93 reported that they hoed; 
81 picked cotton; 6 plowed; 11 did farm work other than that named 
above; 4 did every kind of work that is done on the farm, and 14 failed 
to answer the question.” 

' The reports showed that all of the hardships borne by the mother 
on the farm are shared in part at least by the girls in the home. As 
is seen in the last quoted paragraph, numbers are compelled to as- 
sume the burden of field work—labor to which they are unsuited— 
under which their delicate mechanisms cannot hold out, and which in 
their creation it was not intended that they should do. 


Young ladies, have these few of the many facts which [ could pre- 
sent revealed to you an opportunity for service, which, as I see it, is a 
glorious one? Are you, in your labors, reaching the home of your 
pupils? Are you doing your bit to conserve Alabama’s womanhood? 
Remember that as wife and mother expends her energy and strength 
and destroys her nervous equilibrium through grinding tasks, she dis- 
qualifies herself for such nobler duties as companionship for husband 
and children, and in aiding in the social uplift of her home community. 
You have the remedies which these mothers must have, and it is your 
privilege to put yourself in a position to apply them, thereby giving 
such mothers time for social intercourse and self-improvement, and 
in removing from them the monotony and isolation which of necessity 
has been theirs in the past. 

Alabama’s population is more than 80 per cent. rural, and since 
the efficiency of the citizenship of any State bears a direct relationship 
to the education of its individuals, education of the right kind—that 
which reaches the home and makes for productivity and economy— 
deserves consideration at this time, for it offers a solution to many of 
our economic problems. Your method of attacking the problem is 
doing more to develop efficient home-makers than the average layman 
realizes, for, in his ignorance of your work, he looks upon you as 
merely a trainer of cooks and seamstresses. Those of us who are more 
closely associated with you in your work realize that it includes some- 
thing more than the science of cooking and sewing—it is even more 
than merely managing the business affairs of the household. We real- 
ize that it embraces many of the activities of life affecting the indi- 
vidual, the school, the home and community: I shall not, however, 
weary you with even a brief talk on the underlying principles of 
Home Economics education. It is your work. and though I must in 
time have a talking acquaintance with it, as yet my knowledge is 
limited, and is at present well expressed in the explanation of “polar- 
ized light” given by a certain teacher to his class in physics when he, 
in attempting to define the term, said: “Polarized light, as I under- 

- stand it, is not well understood.” 


In thinking of the solution of home problems in general, and the 
problems of the rural homes in particular, I take this occasion to pay 
tribute to that body of young women who serve as home demonstra- 
tion agents in Alabama. In the discharge of their duties they cover 
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the entire area of a county in their efforts to carry technical knowl- 
edge in a practical way to the housewives of rural Alabama. They 
are doing a magnificent work. I know whereof I speak, for in days 
gone by I labored with them, and in recent years my work has given 
me the opportunity of seeing them in the discharge of their duties. 
Their lots in life are not always easy. They are compelled to travel 
in the heat of summer and cold of winter, over good roads and over 
bad roads, sometimes in buggies and at other times in Fords. On 
one occasion I even saw one of these faithful women mounted on 
horseback enroute to meet an engagement with a class of girls into 
‘whose lives she had entered as a ray of sunshine. 

Honorable A. F. Lever, one of the framers of the Smith-Lever 
Act, and Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture in the Federal 
Congress, in making a report of his committee, had this to say: 

“Your committee commends to the special attention of this House 
that feature of the bill which provides authority for the itinerant 
teaching of Home Economics, or home management. This is the first 
time in the history of the country that the Federal Government has 
shown any tangible purpose or desire to help the farm woman in a 
direct way, to solve her manifold problems, and lessen her heavy bur- 
dens. The drudgery and toil of the farm wife have not been appre- 
ciated by those upon whom the duty of legislation devolves, nor has 
proper weight been given to her influence upon rural life. Our efforts 
therefore have been given in aid of the farm man, his horses, cattle 
and hogs; but his wife and girls have been neglected almost to a point 
of criminality. This bill provides the authority and the funds for 
inaugurating a system of teaching the farm wife and gifl the element- 
ary principles of home-making and home management, and your com- 
mittee believes there is no more important work in the country than 
this.” 

As I have said, the home demonstration agents’ activities are 
county wide, hence her efforts must be more or less extensive aS com- 
pared to the work of the Home Heconomics teacher, whose work is 
confined to a school district, and which, because of the limited terri- 
tory she serves, can be intensive. The field for such intensive work is 
truly ripe unto the harvest, but the laborers are few. Just here permit 
me to say to those of you who as pupils of this splendid institution 
are preparing yourselves to be Home Economics teachers, that the 
field is inviting, the work is interesting, the opportunities are abundant, 
and the compensation for such work is already more remunerative 
than any other type of teaching in which women are at present en- 
gaged. However, even greater remuneration awaits the competent 
teacher as the work develops. 

Not many years ago there was in this State an organization, the 
mission of which was to solve the State’s economic problems. It la- 
bored faithfully under the following slogan: ‘A billion dollars added 
to the wealth of Alabama.’ Once I had the opportunity of speaking 
to this organization, and I took occasion to suggest to them that their 
slogan was incomplete; that it should be enlarged to touch the vital 
spots in our economic life, and offered the following revision: “A 
billion dollars added to the landed wealth of Alabama, 50 per cent. of 
the drudgery removed from the shoulders of her women, and 100 per 
cent. added to the happiness and contentment of her boys and girls.” 

If you who, because of your training are prepared to do so, will . 
make the added phrase a reality, Alabama’s landed wealth will go 
forward by leaps and bounds, and you will have done a noble service 
for which generations yet unborn will rise up and call you blessed. 

Ladies, I congratulate you on the progress you have made, and 
bid you God-speed in your great work. 
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Home Projects 


Miss Stella Palmer, Director of Home Economics, 
University of Arkansas. 


The subject of home projects is one that is being universally dis- 
cussed now, in relation to Home Economics as well as to Agriculture. 
I have received numerous questionnaires this year in regard to this 
subject, and in the last week have received two very notable ones— 
one from Albany, New York, and the other from Peabody. Both of 
these questionnaires have analyzed this subject in entirely different 
ways. I think they are indications of the present status of this sub- 
ject. In our recent conference of State Supervisors at Atlanta we 
heard a lecture on this subject by Mr. Lusk, of Cornell, who declared 
that in Vocational Education the home project should be made the 
basis for the course of study. He drew his conclusions for this 
premise entirely from the standpoint of Agriculture. We also heard 
at this meeting a very interesting discussion by a Home Economics 
teacher. She told in detail how she had been able to carry out some 
home projects along the line of interior decorating. 

It seems to me that we should, in order to approach this subject 
more intelligently, define what we mean by home projects. I am sure 
that all of you have some idea, and perhaps have defined it in your 
own minds before this, but I shall give the following definition in order 
to expedite matters: A home project is a type of work done at home 
under the partial supervision of the teacher. This work must be re- 
lated to school work. It must also be of such a nature that it will 
extend over a number of weeks’ time. It does not necessarily have 
to be work that has already been done at school and repeated at home 
for practice. 


What is the purpose of home projects? It is to make the work 
of the school more practical; to carry it into the home so that the 
students will correlate their school work with their home work. It 
also proposes to give the girls more skill and practice in performing 
the usual practices of home-making. Now, on the surface of things 
this idea seems very nice and practical, but I think that we should 
stop for a moment and restate what we are trying to do in our home- 
making course As I understand it, one of our chief aims in Vocational 
Home Economics is to make the girls in school, who are at least 
fourteen years of age, see home-making as a real vocation, and also 
give to them ideals of the real American home; to make them love 
and reverence this home. We all agree that the home is the. back- 
bone of our boasted American civilization, and unless we have ideals 
incorporated there we cannot get very far in our American ideals. 
One of the chief ideals of this home is that it belongs to the family 
group, and an outsider cannot enter without invitation to do so; in 
other words, our home is our fortress. 


Now, you may say, “What bearing does all this have on the sub- 
ject of home projects?” At the beginning, you remember, we said 
that home projects should be partially supervised by the teacher. 
How can we get this supervision unless it is invited by the mothers 
cr by members of the family? I maintain that we cannot have it at 
all.unless it is invited. There is also this factor to be considered: <A 
Home Hconomics project is almost impossible to organize, if it has 
any value at all, so that it does not affect other members of the 
family. The Agricultural project can be off in one corner of the farm, 
and it does not disturb the farmer’s business if it goes badly; but the 
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girl’s project is in the house, and if difficulties arise, the whole family 
is upset. If the teacher comes in to supervise, she can’t supervise 
just the girl, but she must become more or less intimate in the family. 
In a great many cases this would be objectionable. I do not believe 
that we can have any required system of home projects as yet, for the 
above reason. I think that we can have only an advised plan. 


Our plan in Arkansas is just this, or, as it is written in our State 
plans: “The work will be carried into the home where possible.” In 
other words, when a teacher goes into a community, the subject of 
home projects is not mentioned in school at all. We advise this 
teacher to get acquainted with the mothers of her girls. In most 
communities this takes three or four months. Then this teacher is 
advised to give some sort of entertainment for the mothers. We 
usually call it a “Mothers’ and Daughters’ Meeting.” At this meeting 
the girls in the class tell the mothers what they are learning in their 
Home Economics class, and what they hope to learn. The teacher 
then makes a little talk, and tells the mothers that she is very anxious 
that all this work shall be extremely practical, and, in order that it 
may be, asks for their interest and co-operation. She wants their ad- 
vice and aid. She also wants the girls to practice at home what they 
have learned at school, and she wants the mothers to tell her whether 
the girls perform these duties well. In order to have some system to 
this report, she asks the girls to write out on a card or sheet of a 
notebook, according to a pre-arranged plan, just what they do at 
home, and she asks the mothers to make a statement at the bottom 
of this card whether it was done well or poorly. Right here I want 
to say that in every place we have tried this out we have met with 
the best co-operation, and the mothers have been frank in their criti- 
cisms of the girls work, and have been our best aid in raising the 
standard of the girls’ work. You see there is no suggestion in this 
plan that the teacher go into the home as a supervisor, so these are 
not home projects at all. We call it “home practice.’ After the 
teacher has been in the town a whole year, and if she has met with 
a “good-fellowship” spirit, then we ask her to see if she cannot carry 
out a home project in at least one home. In other words, the teacher 
ought to be well enough acquainted with one or two of these mothers 
to have their co-operation to such an extent that they will permit her 
to go into their homes and supervise the work in some projects, but 
it is probable that in all communities you will also find that there 
are some mothers that will not be willing for the supervision, and I 
think that if we try to push it we are likely to meet absolute failure. 
In one town a teacher has been permitted to go in a home and super- 
vise the daughter in preparing a few simple suppers for the family. 

It is too much the tendency at the present time for the child to 
discountenance her parents. She seems to think her father and 
mother old-fashioned, and do not keep up. They do not know. The 
school does not want to foster any such spirit, but wishes to make the 
child honor her father and mother. By having this close co-operation 
between the mothers and the Home Economics work, ’a better and 
more wholesome spirit prevails. Every Home Economics teacher 
should recognize also that these mothers who have reared families 
have learned a great many things about home-making that the teachers 
do not know. They have more theories which they can have sub- 
stantiated by the mother’s practice, and in this way grow stronger in 
their work. 

In following out this plan there are a great many possibilities of 
development, and I shall enumerate some of them. There is practice 
work in cooking for the family, meal preparation, serving meals, and 
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care of parts of the house. One of the best home-practice problems to 
start on is the family mending. The mother will be glad to co-operate 
here. Helping take care of the younger children is another important 
problem. In fact, the efficient teacher can never lack for material 
in keeping the girls busy at home. 


I think that the conclusion that we can draw from this subject is 
the following: That home projects will have to be developed gradu- 
ally and slowly, but cannot be required; that it is necessary for us to 
remember at all times the aims of our work, and that we can never 
trespass on the privacy of the home. Home-practice work can be 
carried on at all times. 


The Home Economics Teacher On the Job 


Miss Ivol Spafford, State Supervisor of Home Economics. 


Work of Homes in Early Times. 


In early times all of the work of the family centered in the home. 
The food was raised there. The women and girls prepared it. Fruit 
was dried, vegetables were stored, and meats were cured. Dairying 
was also part of the home work. All these contributed ‘to the feeding 
of the family. In clothing the family sheep were raised for wool, 
cattle for hides. Flax and cotton were produced on the farm. Spin- 
ning and weaving were a part of the work of the women and girls. 
Clothes were made at home. 

The home was a candle factory, a shoe factory. Nearly all of the 
furniture was made there. All of the care of the house was left to 
the women. The rearing of children, the nursing and doctoring of the 
sick, were a part of the mother’s work. The women of that time were 
real doctors. 

Little money was spent. Spices, coffee, tea, dishes and silks were 
almost the only things bought. 


Work Leaves the Home. 


Gradually certain work is taken out of the home; the making of 
furniture and shoes was perhaps the first done by outside agencies. 
Weaving later is done in the factory. Canned goods are used, doctors 
are called in. Kerosene, gas and electricity take the place of the 
home-made candles. Public schools are opened to the girls. More 
time is spent in the school and less at home. Home-making is not 
taught to the girls at home. 


Modern Job of Home-Making. 


Home-making has changed. Feeding the family now very fre- 
quently means buying the food canned, cooked or baked and needing 
little preparation in the home. It means proper feeding, but very 
little raising of food. Clothing the family becomes the buying and 
caring for the clothes with the making of certain garments. Ready- 
made clothes have reduced greatly the amount of sewing done in the 
home. lLabor-saving devices decrease the drudgery of the home. 
Children are still cared for, although less time needs to be spent upon 
furnishing their material needs. 

Spending the family income is one of the largest problems of the 
modern home-maker. She needs to budget her money and keep ac- 
counts. She should take inventory each year to see how much the 
home-making business has increased in value. She should know, if 
there has been no increase in value, the reason why. 
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How Much Is the School Going to Do? 


How much is the school going to do towards preparing the girl 
of today to get ready for her future job of home-making? There are 
only three things the school can do, or wants to do. These are: (1) 
Help the girl to meet her immediate needs; (2) help her to feel that 
she is part of the family; (8) give her a realization of the dignity of 
hcme-making, the problems that need careful consideration by the 
home-maker, and where she can get help when they become her 
problems. 

The immediate problems of the girls are varied. She has money 
problems. She wants to know what is her share of the family in- 
come, so that she does not demand more than should be hers as a 
daughter in the home. Then, when she knows how much she can 
have, she should plan the spending of this money and keep accounts. 

Her clothing problem includes buying clothing. For this it is im- 
portant to study selection, value, materials and styles. Learning how 
to make certain garments will give her more money to spend for other 
things. Knowing how to care for clothing will add to her resources. 
She can learn preparation of food, buying of food and what to eat. 
She can learn the furnishing and the arranging of her own room, and 
the care of furnishings. Enough of home nursing can be taught so 
that she can care for a patient under the doctor’s direction and use 
simple remedies. The care of children is a part of the school training 
that should not be neglected. 

In all of these lines, when helping the girl with her problems, we 
can broaden along the way and help with the home problems that are 
every daughter’s duty and privilege to help meet. The sewing work 
may include the making of clothing for the brothers and sisters. The 
food work should be the preparation of meals for the family. We 
cannot consider the girl’s money without considering the family in- 
come. There is no place where the girl can be taken alone. She is 
always a part of a family group and the home life. 


What Kind of a Home Economics Teacher Is Needed to Do This Work? 


Knowing the kind of job for which we wish to prepare the girl, 
and exactly how much preparation we can hope to give her in the 
schocl, what kind of a teacher do we need? The teacher must qualify 
along these lines. She must have a knowledge of the subject; a thor- 
ough understanding of the thing she is attempting to do; a knowledge 
of the community, the girls’ homes and their manner of living. In 
addition, she must be able to adapt herself and her subject matter to 
the girls, to keep on the same level always. This requires tact and 
sympathy. The teacher must have proper standards for herself, her 
work and her pupils. Having these standards is not enough—she 
must live up to them! A teacher with these qualifications will be on 
her job twenty-four hours of the day; her job will be a part of her; 
she will know no other way to work, and home-making will take on 
a new dignity in the.community in which she teaches. 

However, many of us will have to cuitivate these qualifications, 
and only by hard work can we accomplish this thing we have set out 
to do. These suggestions will help us become the kind of teacher we 
would like to be. After studying. the community, we should teach 
the things closest home to the girls. It is only by making the best 
out of present conditions that we can help to make better home- 
makers. The proper setting of the table is important, but there is 
no reason, in the average community, for designating any service 
taught as Russian or Hnglish. Proper kinds of apartments should not 
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be our standard for homes unless the people of the community in 
which we work must live in apartments. 

Outlining the lesson is probably the best way to make sure of 
good work. This outline should have always the aim of the day’s 
work, the method which we will use in accomplishing this aim, and 
the material needed for illustration; the reference that the girl may 
use in preparing for the lesson, and the home work which she may do. 

There has been considerable discussion as to the place of samples 
in the teaching of Home Economics. The first so-called domestic art 
work was largely the making of samples. The girls made small pillow 
cases, three to four inches long; they made small dresses. Poor ma- 
terial was often used. The idea seemed to be that if they made a 
small garment well, this same knowledge could be carried over into 
the making of a larger similar garment. These samples were mounted 
in note-books, and the pride of the teacher and pupil was this note- 
pook. It did not take us long to see that this was not doing the thing 
we wanted to do. There are extremists who say that samples have no 
place in the Home Economics course. Needless to say these people are 
not Home Economics teachers. Whenever a new process is being 
taught, a sample piece of cloth may be used. This saves time and 
material, and no worker with cloth ever gets away from it. The dyer 
tests his dye with a sample before introducing the garment. 


What information and samples have a place in a note-book can 
be decided by asking two questions: Will the girl need this in some 
future work here at school? Willshe need this sample or information 
outside of school? If “yes” is the answer to either question, then the 
sample or information belongs in the note-book. Needless to say a 
piece of cloth with a basting stitch on it does not belong in the note- 
book. 

In all the work we give, we should ask ourselves if it is the most 
vital thing we can give the pupil at this time. Our work should teach 
the girls to stand alone. We are only a guiding hand at a critical 
‘time in the girl’s development. Most of her life will be spent without 
us. We should teach always more than the day’s lesson, more than 
the present application, missing no opportunity for the girl to carry 
her school work home. 

Last of all: As Home Economics trained workers, has our train- 
ing made any difference in our own home life? Is the work any 
easier for the people at home because of our training? Are there 
any more conveniences? Is the home furnished in any better taste? 
Does the money go any further? Are we better dressed? Do we 
spend our money more wisely? If we cannot answer these questions 
in the affirmative, can we possibly hope to do these things with the 
girls in our class-room? Home Economics training, like charity, 
should begin at home. 
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Taking Home Economics From the 
School to the Home 


Miss Mildred Meroney, Vocational Home Economics, Dothan 
High School, Dothan, Alabama. 


Perhaps, after all, this is the most important part of Home Eco- 
nomics work. Unless we make it interesting and vital enough for the 
girl to put into practice what she has learned at school, we have 
failed in the great work. In comparing the school training of today in 
industrial arts with the home training of Colonial times, Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick thus defined the advantages of the latter in its character- 
building effect: “From two to four hours of laboratory work per 
week has taken the place of from six to twelve hours a day of real 
work with a real mother, doing real work for real people in a real 
home. The result is that our children Know more about the use of 
tools and the physics and chemistry of cooking and of the art of 
sewing than did our grandmothers. And we are just beginning to 
realize that learning how to work has in no respect the character 
effect of working, and that being taught is one thing, and working 
with, is another; and that knowing how, and having responsibility for, 
are all different in their effects upon life.’ It cannot be denied that 
the Colonial kitchen, with its great fireplace and the “hearth-fire’s 
ruddy glow;” its high settles, its hanging crane, its shining pewter, 
the spinning wheel, the candle molds,.made a very natural setting 
for the practical education of the girl; and that the highest ideals of 
home and family life would be nurtured in the lives of all members of 
the well-ordered household. 


“The deepest need of a woman is her need of being needed,’ and 
not until the girl senses the need in the home will she appreciate her 
value to it. Here the Home Economics teacher needs to understand 
the home, the environment, and the parents. To get the mother fully 
interested and secure her co-operation in allowing her daughter to 
practice at home, and to expect certain things of her, means much to 
the developing of the girl. The mother and teacher may arrange to 
have the girl prepare the breakfast, supper, or Sunday dinner. Cer- 
tain standards should be required and a report made of the results. 
If convenient, the girls might be carried to a near-by house and pre- 
pare a meal for a family. A part of the meal might be prepared at 
school and carried home for the family. Bread and cake contests 
furnish excellent opportunities for home work. It may be arranged 
at home to have the daughter furnish this for the meal. Luncheons 
or dinner parties may be planned, prepared and served by the girls. 
Orders for canning and preserving could be filled by the girls in 
groups or individually. 

In the sewing work garments for the children in the home or poor 
children will create interest and stimulate the girls. Often they take 
more pride in working for others than themselves. The idea of doing 
valuable and necessary work stimulates even incompetent girls to do 
better work than usual. To make a dress for mother would be a 
source of joy, and truly the best would be given to it. The making of 
sheets, scarfs, pillow cases, napkins, table cloths, curtains or pillows 
for the home will promote interest and efficiency. Patching, darning, 
renovating, laundering, removing stains from and dyeing garments 
brought from home give further practice to the girls. The repairing 
of house furnishings is surely a practical service. The repair of 
furniture, table linen and bedding, the process which will prolong the 
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life of any article; the utilization of every scrap of material in order 
to eliminate the purchase of new—all this is in accord with the pres- 
ent need for wise economy. 

In connection with the work in house-planning and furnishing, the 
girl might make plans to remodel her own home, or plan new furnish- 
ings, and to arrange the furniture more conveniently. Cleaning 
service in the girl’s own home, or where she may be helpful, should 
become a part of her regular training. 

Lessons in the preparation and cooking of poultry are usually 
expensive, and therefore limited, and a turkey seldom finds its way 
into a school kitchen. An ingenious teacher advertised that she 
would be glad to have her classes dress and stuff a specified number 
of turkeys for Thanksgiving dinner. They were forthcoming, and no 
one can doubt the interest and enthusiasm of the class. Another 
class prepared and cooked the chickens for a church supper; another 
baked the hams, and yet another the beef loaves. Bread, cake, and 
candy sales are popular in many places; why should they not be used 
to motivate school work and give further practice to the girls? 

Usually mothers are overworked, and will be glad to get help 
with the children’s clothes. Ask them to furnish the material for 
underclothes, aprons, and simple dresses, and have the girls make 
them. Cast-off garments could be made over into clothes for the poor; 
in a great many instances the girls will be able to bring an old gar- 
ment. It requires effort and resourcefulness on the part of the teach- 
ers to supply the pupils with the various types of work. 

The teacher’s attitude toward the work in hand is invariably re- 
flected by the class. Her enthusiasm and interest is contagious, and 
girls are quick to respond. Personal interest in the girl evidenced in 
some social way is always an incentive to do good work, and every 
teacher should utilize this means in an honest, sincere way. 


Problems of Home Demonstration Work 


In Alabama 


Miss Mary Feminear, State Home Demonstration Agent, 
Auburn, Ala. 


The Home Demonstration Work seems to improve the general 
conditions of the farm home; first, by teaching practical scientific 
Agriculture and Home Economics to girls and women by means of 
demonstrations in these subjects, carried on in the home; secondly, 
to increase the financial income of the farm home by improving the 
management and the marketing of the products from the garden, or- 
chard, poultry yard and dairy. The problems of the Home Demon- 
stration Agents are therefore much different from those of the regular 
Home Economics teachers in the schools. 

Organization.—There are three divisions of Home Demonstration 
Work in Alabama, namely: Girls’ Clubs, Women’s Clubs, and Indi- 
vidual Demonstrators. It is obvious that the County Agent can reach 
more people, and make her time and travel count for most, thereby 
securing the best results, through organization. Therefore, one of our 
greatest problems is that of organization. Wherever possible the 
girls and women are organized into separate clubs and have separate 
hours for meeting, though preferably they meet on the same day. 
The agent usually spends an entire day in the organized communities 
once a month. The girls hold their meetings at the school or a near-by 
home during the morning, and the women in the afternoon. Between 
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meetings the agent spends her ‘time in visiting the girls and women 
in their homes, looking after individual problems in the garden and 
poultry yard, or in the immediate home. It is in the home that the 
agent often does her most effective work. One club girl writes: 
“After the agent came to our home and actually gave a demonstration 
in making a hot-bed, and it proved successful, papa was convinced 
then that there was something in the demonstration work. Then he 
took more interest and began to listen to all she said; so now, instead 
of only collards and cockle-burs in our winter garden, we have turnips, 
onions, cabbage, lettuce, spinach and beets. The winter garden with 
the hot-bed has been an eye-opener for us.” The agent must show 
definite and concrete results in order to secure the interest and sup- 
port of the farmer and his wife. 


There are always girls and women who cannot belong to a club, 
but who wish to have the agent’s advice and instruction in carrying 
on some demonstration in their homes, garden or poultry yards. 
These are listed as individual demonstrators, and the agent sends 
them all instructions and visits them as often as time will permit. 

It is found more satisfactory for the agent to make a monthly 
itinerary and to meet her clubs regularly once a month, leaving a few 
days open for emergency calls to any part of the county. 

Monthly programs are prepared at the State Department for the 
club meetings and mailed to the County Agent at least one month in 
advance. At each meeting the members report on the condition of 
their home work. 

Since the Home Demonstration Work seeks to help solve farm 
home problems as they arise, the programs are suggestive, and may 
be set aside if a more immediate need arises. For instance, one agent 
wrote: “I had all plans made for carrying out the program in a most 
interesting way, but when I reached the community I found the people 
having trouble in curing their meat, so my well-planned program was 
postponed, and the entire afternoon was spent in helping to save the 
meat in that community.” 

The farm home problems of the girls and women not only center 
around the kitchen and the home in general, but also around the gar- 
den, orchard, poultry yard and dairy. Therefore, the programs are 
varied to help meet these different needs and interests. 

In Home Economics the following subjects have been emphasized 
and splendid results accomplished: (a) Study of Foods and Cookery: 
Special attention was given to the food requirements of the body; to 
diet for babies and young children, and to school lunches. (b) Food 
Preservation: Canning, preserving, pickling, brining, drying and jelly- 
making. Here the problem of standardization is an important one. 
Upon it the financial results of our work largely depend. (c) Health: 
In this work attention was given to the study of the following topics: 
Home Sanitation; Extermination of Insects and Other Pests; The 
Water Supply; Sanitary Toilets; Communicable Diseases; Malaria 
and Typhoid; Milk and Its Relations to Disease. (d) Clothing: The 
care and selection of clothing. Special attention was devoted to the 
dyeing and re-making of garments, and four exhibits of made-over 
garments were held. The girls made caps, aprons, uniform dresses, 
cup towels, holders, and different furnishings for their rooms. 

The outstanding feature of this work is the Model Rural Home 
at Winterboro, in Talladega county. Federal experts visited the site, 
gave directions for laying off the grounds, took elevations, and made 
blue-prints. The house was built in strict accordance with the Gov- 
ernment plans, and it has all the conveniences and step-saving ar- 
rangements that can be put into a modest-priced home. Nine other 
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families in the neighborhood have caught the spirit, and have made 
improvements in their homes by beautifying yards and lawns, in- 
stalling waterworks, remodeling kitchens, and making labor-saving 
devices. This demonstration has created a desire for the beautiful, 
as well as for the useful; and the entire neighborhood is filled. with 
the thought of becoming a Community Beautiful. 


Improvements in House and Yard.—Two hundred demonstrators 
have followed definite plans for the improvement of their homes. 
These demonstrators, and other persons influenced by the advice and 
suggestion of the Home Demonstration Agents, report 40 new houses 
built; 99 houses remodelled; 72 houses repaired; 121 lighting systems 
installed; 38 heating systems installed; 52 water systems installed; 
440 kitchens improved; 684 labor-saving devices purchased; 169 im- 
provements in other parts of the house; 323 furnishings bought or 
made, and 2,373 improvements in yards. 


Girls’ Club Work.—A definite four-year plan of work has been 
offered club girls this year for the first time. Certificates will be given 
to club members who have made 75 per cent. on all work required in 
Poultry Raising, One-Tenth Acre Gardening, and its related subjects. 
Many minor problems have come up in connection with this new plan. 
We desire to keep a hold on the high school girl and to keep her inter- 
ested in farm activities, as well as to help provide finances for the 
continuance of her education. 


Slecuring and Holding Interest of Girls.—The girls are more inter- 
ested in the study of Foods and Cookery than in any other phases of 
the work. Many of them take advantage of the agent’s assistance and 
instruction along these lines, but do not wish to take the responsibility 
and extra work attached to growing and properly caring for the prod- 
ucts of the tenth-acre garden. Since increased production is a vital 
need of the world today, and since the farm home can profit by helping 
to supply this need, no clubs are organized with either girls or women 
unless the members agree to carry on. some productive activity in 
their home. In centers where clubs are already organized, and girls 
wish to do the outlined work in cooking, sewing, the making of home 
conveniences, etc., omitting the garden work, they are permitted to 
do so. After attending the club meetings for a while, many girls be- 
come sufficiently interested to take up the regular work. Certificates’ 
and diplomas are awarded only to those members who carry on the 
outlined work in both Agriculture and Home Economics. By these 
means interest is stimulated and more girls held in the clubs for four 
years or longer. 


State and County Short Courses.—The State Short Course for 
club girls was held again this year at the Alabama Girls’ Technical 
Institute at Montevallo, June 16-21. There were present 86 club girls 
and 23 county agents, besides speakers, visitors.and state agents. The 
girls were divided into working groups, and more laboratory work 
was given than ever before. 

The agents report that they find the club girls putting into imme- 
diate use the information gained at the short courses. 

Hazel Myrick, of Etowah county, age 10, bought yeast cakes on 
her way home and made bread according to the way she had been 
taught at the Short Course. She has become interested in cooking, 
and bakes good bread and cakes. 

The County Short Course is usually held at the county seat for 
two or three days, and is similar to the State Short Course in the 
kind of lectures and demonstrations given. There were 17,766 girls 
who attended County Short Courses this year. 
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Girls’ Tenth-Acre Garden Summary.—Two thousand and thirty- 
seven girls grew full one-tenth acre gardens, and kept records of cost 
of production, canning and value of products used at home and of 
those sold. The total value of all products from the one-tenth acre 
gardens was $37,830.44. 

Miscellaneous Work With Girls.—Value of products canned from 
farm and orchard was $48,368.64. The value of the dried fruits and 
vegetables was $2,777.20. The value of the fruits and vegetables 
brined was $683.82. The value of the containers of fruits and vegeta- 
bles marketed was $3,671.55. The grand total of all products put up 
by club girls amounts to $89,717.25. 

Sewing.—Six thousand and thirty-one garments were made by 
the club girls. 

More Money for Farm Girls and Women.—In some cases it is not 
a problem of increasing the income, but of eae the spending of 
the money to better advantage. 

There are 110 girls who are paying all or part of their expenses 
with the money they have made in club work. The County Agent has 
not only assisted these girls in making money to go to school, but she 
has given them and many others the inspiration that is above any 
price. 

One club girl writes: “I shall leave Saturday for Livingston. I 
am going to study for a second-grade certificate. I shall pay my own 
way through school for one term.” 


Women’s Home Demonstration Clubs.—Fifteen hundred and thirty- 
eight women in 33 counties have been enrolled in 126 organized Home 
Demonstration Clubs. Before these groups of women 2,287 demon- 
strations were given by the agents during the year on the utilization 
of vegetables, dairy products, poultry products, bread-making, child- 
feeding (including school lunches), invalid cookery, milk cookery, 
cookery under steam pressure, fireless cooker, canning, drying, brining, 
vinegar, laundry, clothing, home conveniences, kitchen arrangement, 
and improving the home grounds. 


Food Preservation.—According to demonstration methods, demon- 
strators and those influenced by them have put up foods amounting 
in value to $341,733.76. 


Butter-Making.—Two hundred and forty-seven women report 85,667 
pounds of butter made, of which 47,471 pounds were sold. The aver- 
age price secured was 50 cents, and there was an advance of 14 cents 
per pound after standardizing the product. Two hundred and seven- 
teen women report 1,128 pounds of cottage cheese made, of which 808 
pounds were sold at an average price of 25 cents; 3,822 pieces of dairy 
equipment were purchased. 

Miscellaneous Activities—Special Campaigns: Thirteen Hradica- 
tion of Flies; 10 Extermination of Rats; 12 Child-Feeding and Care, 
and 12 School Lunches. 

Poultry Work.—The average farm family of Alabama does not 
realize the value of poultry. They therefore are not interested in im- 
proving the flock until visited by the County Agent and Poultry Spe- 
cialists. The first problem, then, is to show the farmer and his wife 
the advantages of better stock, better housing, feeding, management 
and marketing of the products from the poultry yard. 

The poultry work is one of the most popular and profitable of the 
club activities. The work has continued to grow each year. The re- 
sults reported from 35 counties this year far surpass the record made 
in the entire 67 counties last year. The total value of the poultry 
products was $110,409.20. 
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Girls, as well as women, are learning how to make farm poultry 
pay. A few extracts from individual club members’ reports are given 
below: 

Emma Jernigan, a second-year Baldwin County Club girl, raised 
274 pure-bred Barred Rock chickens. She sold 21 dozen market eggs, 
valued at $7.50, and $66.00 worth of fowls for breeding purposes. No- 
vember 1st she had on hand 130 fowls, valued at $195, giving a total 
value of $268.50 for her year’s record. 

From January 1st to November Ist Grace Steinkoff, of St. Clair 
county, sold eggs and fowls to the value of $340.16. 

A Chilton county woman, who had an invalid husband, said that 
before she joined the egg circle she never had spending money, but 
that now she always has from ten to fifteen dollars in her pocketbook. 

A poultry demonstrator of Mobile county was $860.00 in debt and 
thoroughly discouraged when found by the County Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent. In nine months, by following the agent’s directions, she 
cleared the $800.00 and still owned the original 300 hens. 

Travel.—The question of travel is a serious one. With the present 
condition of the roads in the State, no agent can keep her regular ap- 
pointments. Since she has only one day a month in each community, 
in the rainy season two months often elapse before the agent can 
again visit the community. Thirty of the forty agents used automo- 
biles for travel. 

Finances.—Compared with the other Southern States, Alabama 
ranks third from the bottom in the amount of funds available for 
Home Demonstration Work, receiving 18 to 20 per cent. of the total 
funds allotted to the State for Extension Work. The average for the 
Southern States is a little over 28 per cent. 

There are five members of the entire State staff in Alabama, 
whereas the other States have from nine to fifteen. 

Better Offices and Business Arrangements.—The business side of 
the Home Demonstration Work is being put on a better basis. All 
agents have offices at the county court house or in some convenient 
place at the county seat. 

Legislation—The State Legislature has recently passed a law 
which will greatly benefit the Home ‘Demonstration Work, as well as 
other branches of the Extension Service. Heretofore, counties were 
not allowed by law to appropriate more than $1,000 for Extension 
Work. The limit was removed in October. Since that time six 
counties have increased their appropriations for Home Demonstration 
Work. 

In order to properly supervise the many different club activities, 
the agent should have a very broad general training and experience, 
and should possess a marked degree of leadership and executive 
ability in addition to her training in Home Economics and Agriculture. 


PAID-UP MEMBERSHIP FOR 1919-1920. 


Ss. D. Bloch, Camden; Gail Burfield, Montevallo; Mrs. Chappell 
Cory, Birmingham; Mrs. M. K. Coyle, Troy; May Dee Crawford, Tal- 
lassee; Mabel Cunningham, Daphne; Mary Farris, Tuscaloosa; Norma 
Faucette, Marbury; Mary Feminear, Auburn; Agnes Hitt, Pike Road; 
Rosa Holder, Dothan; Vernie Holdredge, Notasulga; Madge Johnson, 
Montevallo; Katharine Jones, 119 Holcombe street, Montgomery; An- 
nie Kemp, Montevallo; Wilkie W. Leggett, Montevallo; Julia Lewis, 
Ragland; Grace Lyman, Camden; Mildred Meroney, Dothan; Alice 
McLean, Montevallo; Mary H. Miller, Troy; Stella Palmer, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.; T. W. Palmer, Montevallo; Estelle Patton, Birmingham; 
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Carolyn Rembaugh, Siluria; Ivol Spafford, Montgomery; Louise 
Thomas, Auburn; Lucy Waters, Prattville; Georgia Williamson, Clan- 
ton; Mary Woolley, Hartselle. 


The following visitors, in addition to the faculty and students of 
the Alabama Technical Institute and College for Women, attended 
the conference: 


Mrs. Ida Adams, Birmingham; Mrs. S. A. Benton, Columbiana; 
Maurine Chapman, Columbiana; Irma Coker, Columbiana; Virginia Cox, 
Cox; Mrs. L. H. Ellis, Columbiana; Mattie Gilliland, Columbiana; 
Mary Gray, Bessemer; J. B. Hobdy, Montgomery; Bertie Isbell and 
Nettie Isbell, Columbiana; Bernice Jackson, Jackson; Laura Belle 
Jordan, Columbiana; Burnelle Lester, Columbiana; Lovie E. Martin, 
Jasper; Lucile Nelson, Columbiana; Elsie Page, Columbiana; Esther 
Peter, Birmingham; HKmmie Pitts and Jimmie Polk, Columbiana; Mrs. 
J. S. Starke, Troy; Marianna Thomas, Columbiana; Miss Trotter, Bes- 
semer; Mrs. W. E. Wofford, Cartersville, Ga. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS ALABAMA HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION. 


CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall be The Alabama 
Home Economics Association. 


ARTICLE Ii. 


Object. 


Section 1. The object of this organization shall be the same as 
that of the American Home Economics Association, as stated in its 
Constitution. 


Sec. 2. In addition, this Association wishes to devote itself more 
specifically to the problems of Home Economics as they develop in its 
local field, the State. 


ARTICLE III. 


Members. 


Section 1. All who are actively interested in furthering the ob- 
ject of this Association are eligible to membership. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Officers. 


Section 1. The officers shall consist of a President, a First and 
Second Vice-President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive 
Committee. 


Sec. 2. These officers shall be elected at the time of the annual 
meeting of the Association, and shall serve for a term of one year. 
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ARTICLE V. 


Meetings. 


Section 1. The Association shall meet annually. 
ARTICLE VI. 


Amendments. 


Section 1. The Constitution may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any regularly called meeting. 


BY-LAW S. 
ARTICLE I. 


Affitiation. 


Section 1. The Alabama Home Economics Association shall be 
affiliated with the American Home Economics Association by ful- 
filling the requirements as stated in the By-Laws, Article 3, Section 2. 


ARTICLE II. 


Section 1. The Nominating Committee for each annual meeting 
shall be appointed by the President at the beginning of the meeting. 
It shall consist of three persons present at the meeting, not more than 
two of whom are officers of the Association. Such committee shall 
present at least one nomination for each elective office, publicly, to 
the Association. 


Sec. 2. The vote shall be by ballot. 
Sec. 3. Elections shall be by majority of votes cast. 


ARTICLE III. 


Duties of Officers. 


Section 1. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the 
duties usually pertaining to such offices. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary and Treasurer shall preserve the records 
of the Association; shall endeavor to increase the membership of the 
Association; attend to the correspondence, and keep a record of the 
finances. 


Sec. 3. The President, assisted by the Executive Committee, 
shall arrange the program for the annual meeting of the Association. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Fees. 


Section 1. The annual dues shall be one dollar. 
ARTICLE YV. 


Amendments. 


Section 1. These By-Laws may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any regularly called meeting. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


FIFTH SESSION 


ALABAMA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
AND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


JUNE 1 TO JULY 12, 1920 


Montevallo 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION ARE OFFERED AS FOLLOWS: 


1. Home Economics for Vocational Teachers. 
2. Home Economics for Extension Workers. 


3. General Home Economics for Teachers, Students and Home- 
makers. 


4. Music—Piano, Violin, Voice—Progressive Lesson Series of 
the Art Publication Society of St. Louis. 


Art. 
Expression. 
Physical Training, Play Supervision, Swimming. 


Bookkeeping, Stenography, Typewriting. 


sey CO SN GaN 


Extension of Teachers’ Certificates. 
10. College Subjects for College Credit. 
11. For Admission to College. 


Write for Summer Catalog. 


T. W. PALMER, President. 








